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SHOOTING a television scene in National Broadcasting Company’s television studio 
in Radio City, New York. Helmets protect cameramen’s heads from heat of lights. 


NETWORK TELEVISION 


Program Received who had television sets saw, for the 
d th Relayed first time, a show originating in New 
an en 


York City that very moment. 
Originates in New York 
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ATOP Empire State Bidg., highest point 
in New York City, is perched N.B.C’s, 
television antenna. Station call is W2XB, 





Television made important progress 
on Feb. 1 when the General Electric 
Company demonstrated the first tele- 
vision network ever put into operation. 

Members of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission went to Schenectady, 
N. Y., to see part of the demonstration. 

A program, originating in the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company's  tele- 
vision studio in Radio City, New York, 
was transmitted from the _ television 
antenna atop the Empire State Build- 
ing and received at a relay station on 
the Heldeberg Mountains, 129 miles 


away 





From this relay station, the program 
was sent out to the nearby cities of 











Schenectady, Troy, and Albany. People 





BOYS AND GIRLS in Albany gather in a friend’s home to see their first televi- 
sion show. The screen was small, but images came through as clear as the movies. 





Sketch courtesy of General Electric Company 


SKETCH ABOVE illustrates the his- 
tory-making relay system by which tele- 
vision “went over the mountain.” From 
atop the Empire State Building, the 
ultra-short television waves sped out in 
a straight line to be picked up at the 
relay station 129 miles away. 

Ordinarily, television waves cannot 
be received at points more than 50 
miles from the telecasting (television’s 
word for broadcasting) station. 


But the region in a straight line from 
the Empire State Building to the relay 
station 129 miles away is singularly free 
of interference by electric power lines 
and power stations. 


In other regions, where interference 
might occur, it would be necessary to 
have relay stations every 50 miles. 


Photographs courtesy of ¥.3B.C. 
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WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD EVENTS 





THE NEAR EAST 


Rumblings of war there 


War is being waged on three fronts 
in the world today. 

There is the Western Front, which 
is the border between France and Ger- 
many. 

There is the Northern Front, which 
is the border between Finland and 
Russia. 

There is the Far Eastern Front, which 
is in China, where Japan and China 
are fighting. 


A Puzzling Name 

This name, “the Far East,” seems 
at first a puzzling thing. Why is Asia 
called “the East,” while Europe and 
America are called “the West”? 

The answer is that the names “East” 
and “West” were first given by people 
living in Europe. Asia lies to the east 
of Europe, and so it was called the 
East, or the Orient, which means 
“where the sun rises”, Europe and 
America were called the West, or the 
Occident, meaning “where the sun sets”. 

China and Japan were called the 
Far East because they are far from 
Europe. 

The part of Asia which is near to 
Europe is called the Near East. 

What is the state of affairs in this 
part of the world called the Near East? 
Thousands of years ago this was the 
most civilized region of the world. The 
first two civilized countries in history 
were Babylonia (now Iraq) and Egypt. 
These countries had industry, educa- 
tion and art when the ancestors of the 


Europeans were still savages. 


Cradle of Religion 

The Jewish religion, the Christian 
religion and the Mohammedan religion 
all began in the Near East. Jerusalem 
in Palestine is the Holy City of the 
Christian and Jewish religions, while 
Mecca, in Arabia, is the Holy City of 
the Mohammedan religion. 

But the civilization of the Near East 
died away, while the civilization of 
Europe overtook it. Today the countries 
of the Near East are more or less back- 
ward in industry, in education, and in 
military strength. 

The European countries now control 
several of the Near Eastern countries. 
Syria is controlled by France. Palestine, 
Transjordan and the tiny nation of 
Kuwait are controlled by Britain. 


Egypt is also controlled by Britain. 

Saudi Arabia, Iraq, Iran and Afghan- 

stan are all independent nations, ruled 

by kings. But these small nations can- 
not stand alone against the powerful 
European nations. They are always 
under the influence of one of the Eu- 
ropean nations. 

Britain and France want to keep on 
friendly terms with all the nations of 
the Near East. Britain and France 
want to take every precaution to keep 
Russia from gaining control over the 
nations of the Near East. 

Recently, warlike preparations have 


from Russia. The only reason Russia 
would want to send troops into Afghan- 
istan would be in order to enter India, 
a nation controlled by Great Britain. 


The strongest country of the Near 
East is Turkey, which is independent. 
In the World War, Turkey was on Ger- 
many’s side. For many years, Turkey 
has been friendly with both Germany 
and Russia. The Turks invited Germans 
to help train the Turkish army and to 
build shipyards and munition factories 
in Turkey. 

Last fall, Turkey changed sides. It 
switched over to the side of Britain and 
France. It signed a treaty giving Brit- 
ain the right to use the Dardanelles 
Straight, the gateway from the Mediter- 
ranean Sea and the Black Sea. You can 
see by the map the value of the Dar- 
danelles to Britain in case of a war 
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N. Y. Times map 


MAP SHOWING the nations of the Near East and their neighbors. Numbers indicate 
places where preparations for war have been reported. Read the accompanying article. 


been noticed in the Near East. Look 
at the map above, and follow the num- 
bers on it: 

(1) The British are gathering an 
army in Egypt. Troop ships are bring- 
ing thousands of soldiers from Australia 
and New Zealand. 

(2) The French are gathering an 
army in Syria, which is prepared to 
act in co-operation with the British 
troops in case of need. 

(3) Russia is building a series of 
forts in the region of the Caucasus 
Mountains. This is a rich oil region. 
Russia sells some of this oil to Germany, 
the enemy of Britain and France in the 
Western War. 

(4) Afghanistan is preparing its army 
to fight off an attack that might come 


between Britain and Russia. British 
warships could reach Russia through 
the Black Sea. 

German government officials are dis- 
pleased at the way Turkey has turned 
from Germany to take sides with Brit- 
ain. Last week, Turkish marines seized 
the Krupp (German-owned) shipyards 
near the Dardanelles, in the European 
“neck” of Turkey, which you can see 
on the map bordering on the north- 
eastern part of Greece. 

Turkey, because of its “crossroads” 
situation, is known as a Balkan nation 
as well as a Near Eas‘ nation. Turkey, 
Rumania, Yugoslavia and Greece, make 
up a little league known as the Balkan 
Entente. (See Feb. 5th Junior Scholas- 
tic, page 3.) 
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New Stamp Plan 
for Cotton Goods 
Like Food Stamp Plan 


And now—cotton stamps! 

No, we don’t mean that Uncle Sam 
is going to make postage stamps out of 
cotton. 

The big news is that a “cotton stamp 
plan” will soon be started. Its purpose 
will be to enable people to buy more 
cotton goods. It will be similar to the 
“food stamp plan” now in use in 44 
American cities. 

Announcement of the cotton stamps 
has just been made by the U. S. Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Henry A. Wallace. 
The cotton stamps, like the food stamps, 
will be handled by the Federal Surplus 
Commodities Corporation. The F.S.C.C. 
is in Secretary Wallace’s department. 

What is the reason for the cotton 
stamp plan? Here’s the picture at pres- 
ent: 

Suppose Mr. John Doe is on relief. 
Mr. Doe’s wife and children need 
clothing, sheets and other goods made 
of cotton. But after buying food and 
paying rent, Mr. Doe has very little 


_TWENTY FIVE CENT 
& =. NON-TRANSFBRABLE 
PLUS COTTON ORDER 
SUBJECT TO CONDITIONS 
_ PRESCRIBED BY THE SECRETARY 
— s phgage cman 














Design of Cotton Stamp 
This is a reproduction of one of the 
brown-colored stamps, to be used to buy 
surplus cotton goods. The initials F.S.C.C. 
stands for Federal Surplus Commodities 
Corporation, a division of the U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture, which directs the plan. 


money to buy clothing. So his family 
goes without many of the things they 
need. 

Now, according to the cotton stamp 
plan, poor families will be able to ob- 
tain cotton goods at an exceptionally 
low price. Here is the way the plan will 
work: 

The stamps will be issued in two col- 
ors—green and brown, in denominations 
of 25 cents each. (See the illustration 
above. ) 

For every 25 cents paid, the buyer 
will reeeive one green stamp and one 
brown stamp—each of 25 cents in value. 
Thus, by paying 25 cents, the buyer 
will have 50 cents which he can spend 
for cotton goods. 

With green stamps he can buy any 
kind of cotton goods in the store. With 
brown stamps he can buy only the cot- 
ton goods which are listed that week as 
surplus goods. These are the goods 
which the manufacturers have made in 
large quantities—perhaps low-priced 
shirts, dresses, sheets, pillow cases, ete. 
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Pictures, Ine. 
NEW JOBS FOR FARM HORSES: These horses, belonging to a farmer near 


Pembina, N. D., are towing an airplane across the frozen Red River, from the United 
States into Canada. This is one of the many bombing planes, made in the U. S. A. for 
shipment to Canada, and re-shipment to Great Britain. Our neutrality law forbids the 
flying of these war planes from the U. S. to Canada, because Canada is at war. But it is 
O.K., according to the law, to tow the bombers across the border. 





President Speaks 
to Youth Congress 
Warns Communists 


If we count everyone between the 
ages of 16 and 24, there are about 20,- 
000,000 youths in the United, States. 
These young people live in big cities, 
small towns and on farms. They come 
of rich families, poor families and 
middle-class families. They are stu- 
dents, factory workers, farmers, clerks. 
They belong to many different religious 
and political beliefs. They are members 
of thousands of different clubs and or- 
ganizations. 


American Youth Congress 


The American Youth Congress is a 
central organization to which 450 
groups belong. Some of these are stu- 
dent groups, such as the American Stu- 
dent Union, the International Student 
Service, and the National Student Fed- 
eration. 

Some of them are religious groups, 
such as the National Council of Meth- 
odist Youth, Young Judea, the Young 
Presbyterians. 

Others are labor unions, peace clubs 
and settlement houses. 

One of the groups which belong to 
the American Youth Congress is the 
Young Communist League. Some 
people say that the Youth Congress 
should not allow the Young Com- 
munists to be members. They say that 
the Young Communists do not believe 
in democracy, and have no business in 
an organization of American youth. 

Last week the Youth Congress held a 
convention in Washington, D. C. Presi- 


dent Roosevelt spoke to the 3,500 dele- 


gates, who marched to the White 
House lawn and stood in the rain to 
hear the President speak. 

President Roosevelt praised them for 
being interested enough in our coun- 
try’s problems to come to Washington 
to discuss these problems. 

Regarding pe ae who are Com- 
munists, the President said: 

“It has been said that some of you 
are Communists. That is an unpopular 
term these days. As Americans you 
have a right to call yourselves Com- 
munists. You have a right peacefully 
and openly to advocate certain ideals 
of communism. But as Americans you 
have a sacred duty to confine your ad- 
vocacy of changes in law to the meth- 
ods prescribed by the Constitution of 
the United States.” 


Governor General 
of Canada Dies 
An extraordinary man 


Lord Tweedsmuir, Governor General 
of Canada, who died on Feb. 11 at the 
age of 64, was widely known as a writer 
under his common name, John Buchan. 

He had written more than 60 books, 
and was planning to write a life of Rob- 
ert E. Lee. This was one of his ambi- 
tions. Another was to help bring about 
full understanding between the United 
States and the British Empire. Lord 
Tweedsmuir was also a successful busi- 
nessman and a lawyer. 

The Governor General of Canada is 
appointed by the King. He is the 
Crown’s representative in the Domin- 
ion. The actual government of the 
Dominion is carried on by a House of 
Commons, a Senate, and the Cabinet. 
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MR. WELLES GOES TO EUROPE 


He Will Represent 
The United States 


The President sends him 


Suppose you were a newspaper re- 
porter, and your editor gave you this 
assignment: “Find out a it’s new with 
President Roosevelt.” 

What would you do? Would you 
call up the President at the White 
House, to let him know you were com- 
ing? Or would you just go over and 
ring the doorbell? 

Of course you wouldn’t do either one 
of these things. The President is a busy 
man, and he does not have time to talk 
to any reporter who comes along. In- 
stead he holds a press conference once 
a week, All the reporters go to the con- 
ference and the President gives them 
the news all at once, Then the reporters 
ask questions. 

Sometimes the reporters ask ques- 
tions which the President refuses to 
answer at the time. At some future 
press conference he may be ready to 
answer the question Sometimes the 
President will talk to reporters “off the 
record.” This means that they are not 
to publish what he has said. 


In a press conference last week, the 
President read a statement which was 
only three paragraphs long. 

The statement announced that Sum- 
ner Welles, Under Secretary of State, is 
being sent to Italy, Germany 
and Great Britain. The purpose of his 
visit is to gather information about con- 
ditions in Europe for the President and 
Secretary of State Hull. Mr. Welles will 
not have the power te make promises 
on behalf of the U. S 


France, 


. government. 





Synthetic Rubber 
to be Made in U.S. 


The Standard Oil Company an.- , 
nounced last week that it will build 
a factory in New Jersey for the man- 
ufacture of synthetic rubber (a sub- 
stitute for rubber). 

The word synthetic, which comes 
from the Greek language, means a 
mixture or combination. 

Synthetic rubber will be made by 
Standard Oil out of a mixture of ol | 
and air. 

In Germany, synthetic rubber has 
| been made for the past six years out 
of coal and air. Having no oil of its 
own, Germany uses coal. 

Real rubber, of which the U. S. 
imports one billion pounds a year | 
(half of the world’s supply), comes 
from British Malaya, Ceylon, India, 
| Brazil, North Borneo, Nigeria, Li- 
beria, and the Belgian Congo. 
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Later in the day, Secretary Hull gave 


another statement to the reporters. His 
statement announced that the United 
States Government is carrying on talks 
with the governments of neutral na- 
tions. This is being done through our 
ambassadors abroad. The purpose of 
these talks is to talk over plans for fu- 
ture world peace. 

These two statements, coming on the 
same day, led people to ask: What is 
behind them? 

Is the United States planning to 
make a special effort to bring about 
peace in Europe? 


Will Mr. Welles say anything that- 


may bring us closer to entering the war? 

Here is another instance where the 
people of the United States place their 
trust in the President’s decision. The 
President has a good reason for sending 
Mr. Welles on this mission. The people 
know that Mr. Welles has no authority 
to act without the President’s orders. 
And the people also know that our coun- 
try cannot get into the war without a 


declaration of war by Congress. 
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Business Week 


Sign Tells Speed 
You Are Traveling 


Are you going too fast? If you live 
near Minneapolis, Minn., you will soon 
see a sign like the one shown above. 

The sign, devised by the Traffic Ac- 
tuated Sign Company, tells motorists 
how fast they are going. It will be paid 
for by advertising. 

How does the sign work? Two mag- 
netic plates are placed under the sur- 
face of the road, about forty feet apart. 
A car passing over the first plate starts 
a speed calculating machine. When the 
car passes over the second plate, the 
machine calculates the speed by the 
length of time the car took to pass from 
one plate to another. 

The machine then lights up the 
figure showing the car’s speed. 





Mark Hopkins 


Educators Honored 
on Postage Stamps 


*“Famous Americans”’ 


Horace Mann 


series 


Five of America’s greatest educators 
are honored on the new set of five post- 
age stamps which will soon be issued 
by the U. S. Post Office Department. 

The stamps are shown in the illustra- 
tion above. They are part of the 
“Famous Americans” series of 35 
stamps to be issued by the Post Office. 

The first ten stamps have already ap- 
peared. They are the famous authors 
and the famous ‘" ts sets. (See Jan. 15, 
1940, and Feb. 5, 1940, issues of Junior 
Scholastic. ) 


The famous educators set includes: 
Horace Mann, Mark Hopkins, Charles 
W. Eliot, Frances E. Willard, and 
Booker T. Washington. 

It is interesting to note that, for the 
first time in our postal history, a mem- 
ber of the Negro race is honored by 
having his portrait on a stamp. Booker 
T. Washington was one of the great 
educators of our country. His portrait 
appears on the 10-cent sti amp above. 

He was born on a plantation in 1858, 
where his mother was a slave. After the 


MORE NEWS ON PAGE 14 


Charles W. 





Booker T Washington 
Civil War, Booker Washington worked 
in salt furnaces and coal mines in West 
Virginia to earn money for his educa- 
tion. He attended Hampton Institute, 
at Hampton, Va., a school for Negroes, 
In 1881, Booker Washington founded 
a school for Negroes at Tuskegee, Ala- 
bama—the famous Tuskegee Institute. 
Booker Washington wrote many books 
and lectured on Negro 
throughout the country. 


Eliot Frances Wi ard 


education 


The l-cent stamp shows Horace 
Mann (1796-1895). Horace Mann was 
a pioneer in high school education. He 
Started a movement for better teaching 
methods, better-paid teachers, and 
urged that schoolhouses have the finest 
equipment possible. 

Mark Hopkins (1802-1887) is shown 
on the 2-center. He improved college 
education during his years of service 
as President of Williams College in Wil- 
liamstown, Mass. 

Charles W. Eliot (1834-1926), 
shown on the 3-center, was president 
of Harvard University for 40 years. 

The 5-center shows a great woman 
educator, Frances Willard, who was a 
pioneer in advanced education for 
women, 
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Democracy’s Problems 
The People Must Help Solve Them 


OR 150 years the United States 

has succeeded in holding on to 

democracy. In our article here 
last week, we told of the hard strug- 
gle of the American people to keep 
democracy as their way of govern- 
ment. 

Not have the people 
ceeded in holding on to democracy, 
but they have 
stronger ye ar by 


only suc- 


“made de -mocracy 
This has re- 
tolerance and co- 
The people have been 
listen to the “other fel- 
argument. 


year. 
quired patience, 
operation. 
willing to 
low's” 

They been willing to settle 
arguments at the polls and in the 
courts, 


have 


rather than by armed revolu- 
tion. 


Ballots, Not Bullets 


“Ballots, bullets,” has been 
America’s way of solving problems. 
Once it didn't work out that way, 
when our nation was spilt in two by 
the Civil War. 

Americans today hope that never 
again will bullets be 
ballots to settle our problems. 


not 


used instead of 


There are always new proble ms re- 
solution. All 
problems to solve. 


quiring nations have 
In a dictatorship, 
one man and a group of his advisers 
make all the 


solve the 


They try to 
problems without advice 


decisions. 


from the pe ople. 


But in a 
make 
their 


through their clubs and other organ- 


democrac y, 


the people 
known their desires. Through 
representatives in Congress, 
izations, the pe ople voice their opin- 


ions on what should be done. 
Informaiion, Please 


Before your opinion on a problem 


is worth anything, you must know 
something about the problem. In 
a democracy, the people must be 
willing to learn about the important 
problems of the day. Some of the 


problem ur complic ated, and there 


are no easy solutions in sight. 

For C\al 
portant et ylems today is une mploy- 
ment, 


nple one ot our most im- 


Evervbody agrees that unem- 
ployment is a bad thing for the coun- 
try. But peopl don’t agree on how 


to solve problem 


"7 he re are at le; 


this 


ist 10 million unem- 
ployed persons in our country. (The 
1940 will approxi- 
mately, within a few hundred thou- 


census tell us 
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sand, how many there really are.) 

What can be done to prov ide regu- 
lar jobs for the unemployed? The 
American way has always been to let 
every person get whatever job he 
can, according to his talents. This 
gives everybody a choice—or a free- 





FSA photo by Rothstein 
JOBS: Unemployed 
outside employment 
“help wanted” notices. 


LOOKING FOR 


people, standing 
agencies, scan the 





A FARMER. HIS WIFE, 





dom to prepare himself for the kind 
of work he prefers. 

After a person has trained him- 
self to do a certain job, and do it 
well, he usually sticks to that kind 
of work. He is not trained to do other 
kinds of work well enough to earn 
his living at them. 

A worker in a steel mill, when the 
steel mill shuts down, cannot get a 
job as a clerk in an office. He is not 
trained to do clerical work. His job 
is with steel. 

The clerk in an office, when he 
loses his job, cannot get a job as an 
automobile mechanic. 


Unemployment Starts 


So when the steel mill shuts down, 
all the steel workers are thrown ut 
ot jobs. They can’t pack up and move 
with their families and furnishings 
to some other steel town, because 
the other town has its closed mills, 
too. 

What can be done? The owners of 
the steel mill cannot open up the 
mill until they orders for 
steel. In the meantime, the work- 
men go without pay. If they are un- 
employed for a very long period of 
time, they use up their savings. Soon 
they have no way of paving rent, 
buying food or clothes. 

When this happens to millions of 
families, not only do these families 
suffer, but the whole nation 
the harmful effects of it. How? 

Families without 
buy at stores. 


get more 


feels 
money cannot 
This means a loss of 


business for stores. It means a loss 


of business for the factories that pre- 


FSA photo by Rothstein 


and seven children take time out for a picture. One- 


fourth of the population of the U. S. live on farms. Their welfare is of great importance 
to the whole nation. What are some of the problems of American agriculture? 
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pare the goods for the stores. It 
means a loss of “market” for the 
farmers who grow the raw materials 
—food crops, cotton, livestock. 

All down the line—owners of fac- 
tories and stores, their employees, 
transportation companies and their 
employees, and farmers—feel the 
harmful effects of unemployment. 


Unemployment Spreads 


Unemployment in one industry 
will cause unemployment in another. 
When steel mills shut down, less 
coal and iron ore is needed. This 
causes unemployment in the coal 
and iron mines. Fewer railroad cars 
and ships are needed to transport 
the coal and ore. This throws rail- 
road workers and seamen out of 
work. 

You can see how dependent we 
are on one another. You can see 
how lack of jobs (and money) 
among one section of the public will 
have a bad effect on the whole 
country. 

This also gives you an idea of how 
much you need to know in order to 
enter into a discussion of the unem- 
ployment problem. 


Business Good Today 


Today business is good in our 
country. Factories and mills are 
busy. Stores are crowded, Farmers 
are able to get better prices for their 
crops. 

If this is the case, why do we still 
have 10 million unemployed? The 
answer is that our factories, mills, 
railroads, stores and farms can pro- 
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duce all the goods we can use with- 
out hiring all the “man power” of 
the nation. 

New industries for manufacturing 
new kinds of products start up, and 
they provide employment. But this 
has not been enough to take care of 
the greater numbers thrown out of 
work by mechanization (machines 
displacing men). 

So that the unemployed would 
not starve—and so that general busi- 
ness conditions in the country would 
improve——local governments pro- 
vided home relief and the Federal 
Government provided WPA jobs for 
families and workers in need. 

But still the unemployment prob- 
lem has not been solved. In the 
opinion of most people, it is our 
country’s No. 1 problem. 


Other Problems 


What are some of the other prob- 
lems which are in need of solution? 
Here are the most important: 

Conservation of ou: land and natural 
resources, 

Housing: slum clearance in cities; 
low-cost houses in well-planned com- 
munities to take the place of slums. 

Health: medical service and hospitals 
for people of low income. 

Education: schools within the reach 
of all. 

Agriculture: aid for farmers whose 
land has gone bad; aid for farmers 
whose crops are destroyed by drought 
and other dangers; fair prices for farm 
products. 


Labor: improvement of relations be- 
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HITCH-HIKING FAMILY: This family is waiting along the highway for a free ride 


to the next town. The father repairs sewing machines, lawn mowers, etc. Some towns 
will not allow these migratory workers te ¢ome ia. What should be done for them? 


tats ' & 


tween employers and employees; peace 
in labor’s own ranks. 

Taxation: taxes adjusted so that busi- 
ness is net hurt and the 
ment are satisfied. 


needs ot gov erm- 


Races and minorities: equal rights, 
as guaranteed by the Constitution, for 
all people regardless of their coler, 
creed, race, or political beliefs. 

Crime: Better prisons and methods 
of tr aining prisoners so that they can re- 
turn to society and lead hone st lives at 
the end of their prison terms, 

State tariff barriers: Many states im- 
pose taxes on certain goods brought in 
trom other states. This practice is grow- 
ing. It causes “trade wars” between 
states. It hampers the free flow of trade 
thoughout the county. 
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Wide World 
A BUS, bound from California to Chicago 
over the Santa Fe Trail, is stopped at the 
Colorado state line. Many states have set 
up “ports of entry” at their boundaries to 
tax or keep out certain products of other 
states, and to keep people who have little 
or no money from entering the state. 


Government control: How far should 
the Government go in controllng rail- 
roads, telephones, telegraph, radio, and 
in the manufacture and sale of electric 
current; and control over the sources of 
fuel (oil and gas wells, coal mines)? 

Better government: elimination of 
“boss” rule in cities; the need for well- 
trained, honest public officials. 

Consumer education: The public 
should know more about the qu: ality of 
food, clothing, and other things they 
buy. 

Social security: relief for families in 
distress; for the aged and other unem- 
ployables. 


% This is the third of four articles in the “Maa 
Advencing” series which will deal with democ- 
racy. Next week's article will discuss civil liberties, 
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FIRES AT VALLEY FORGE 
A Play About George Washington 
By Harold Harper 


CAST 
THe SPEAKER 
Tue Corporal (O'MALLEY), in his 
early thirties. 

EPHRAIM COATES 
JoserH JONES 
WiuLLiAM Evans 
Ben HoLpen 

An Aide, JAMEs MONROE. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


youths, thirteen to 
\ sixteen years old. 


Scene: An outpost in the woods near 
Valley Forge. 
Time: The winter of 1778-79. 


The scene is an outpost at Valley 
Forge, early on a cold evening during 
the winter of 1778-79. No scenery és 
used, no costumes, and only a few 
simple properties. The curtain is not 
raised nor lowered, Except for the 
Corporal, who wears a rag around his 
head and rags on his feet, the players 
appear in their ordinary clothes. 

The action begins with the notes of 
a far-off bugle. A phonograph record 
may be used, or a real bugle, provided 
the sound comes as though from some 
distance away. This is followed by the 
entrance of the Speaker, who may 
either read his lines from a book, or 
recite them. 

The Speaker enters from R. and 
stands C., facing the audience. 

He describes the wintry scene the 
audience is to imagine before them. 
—a forest of ice-covered, tall maples and 
eee and beeches and deep snow on the 
nd is whistling through 
the trees. It is hitter cold. The sun 
has just set behind the rolling Pennsyl- 
vania hills. There are a few “streaks of 
deep red and purple in the Western 
sky. As the Spea’ r talks, the Cor- 
poral enters, carrying an old-fashioned 
musket. He lays the musket against 
a chair, which represents an embank- 
ment of snow. 


oO} Tc 


The Corporal has a rag 
tied around his head for warmth, and 
rags wrapped around his bleeding feet 
in place of boots. 

The Speaker retires down R., just 
off stage, but facing the stage in view 
of the audience. 

The Corporal, who is on sentry-duty, 
lights an imaginary fire, and picks up 
his musket wearily. He paces back and 
forth, occasionally blowing on his bare 
hands and stamping his feet. Suddenly 
he stops and looks off stage R. He 
grips his musket, pauses, then speaks 
out gruffly, with an Lrish accent: 

Who goes there? Who 
goes there, I say? 


CORPORAL: 


(Pause. A second later enter a Boy 
of thirteen o1 jourleen, carrying on his 
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shoulder a staff with a rather large 
bundle tied to the end of it.) 

Ernram: Don’t shoot, man! I have 
no firearms! 

CoRPORAL: 
then. 

Epuraim (at extreme R., stopping): 
I am, sir. (puzzled) Where am I? Was 
that a bugle I heard?—Who are you? 

Corporat: That’s neither here nor 
there, lad. Give your name and busi- 
ness and be quick about it. Hey! Are 
there more of ye then? (He raises his 
musket again as he sees three other 
Boys peering at him behind Ephraim.) 
Halt, every mother’s son of ye! Are 
any of ye armed? Stand forth now, and 
be quick about it. 

(The three other boys, Ben Holden, 
Joseph Jones, and William Evans, ad- 
vance uncertainly. Each of them also 
has a staff with a bundle attached to it. 
They all look tired.) 

Ben: Who is this fellow, lads? Some 
hunter, I'll be bound. . 

Corporat: Hunter, your granny! 
I'm Corporal O’ Malley of the Conti- 
nental Army, a six months’ volunteer 
whose time has been up these four 
months past. 

Joseru: Surely he’s a soldier, lads. 
Tell me, where are we, sir? 

Corpora: Ye're strangers in these 
parts, are ye? Well, this magnificent 
blooming garden, this warm and om 
ant spot is known hereabout as Valley 
Forge! 

Josepu: Valley Forge! This—Valley 
Forge! 

WiiuiaM: But where is the Army? 

Ernraim: Where is the camp? 

Ben: This looks like no camp to me! 

Corporat: Enough, lads! Stand 
back! Line up now, and answer me 
questions. You—( Pointing to Ephraim.) 
What's yer name, where do ye come 
from, and what’s yer business here? 

EPHRAIM: Ephraim Coates is my 
name, and I live on a farm near Norris- 
town, way over yonder! We've been 
plowing through this snow for the bet- 
ter part of two days and nights. 


Corporat: It’s maybe spies ye 
? 
are ...! 


Stand where you are, 


Josern: I am Farmer Jones’ young- 
est lad, and I live on the Philadelphia 
Turnpike near the Coates farm.—My 
name is Joseph Jones. 

Ben: Why should we tell this fellow 
who we are? He may be a spy himself. 
What affair is it of his? How do we 
know he tells the truth? This can’t be 
Valley Forge! Where are the drilling 
soldiers, the tents, the uniforms? 

CornporaL (advances toward him, 








WASHINGTON: You will convey to your 


mother my heartfelt condolences and 
inform her that her husband — your 
father died the death of a devoted patriot. 


prodding him with the tip of his mus- 
ket): If you'll keep yer mouth closed 
and listen a minute, yell hear the men 
drillin’ up there . . . (Silence, then dis- 
tant note of bugle.) It’s that new 
Dutchman, Baron Steuben. He don't 
know a word of any Christian language, 
but he’s a great drillmaster; he’d drill 
the pants off eve ry man in camp if they 
had any pants at all to their backs.— 
( Boys laugh. ) As for me own uniform, 
if youll look careful . . . (Points to his 
coat.) Youll find a bit of a patch of 
faded blue on me somewhere. That’s 
what's left of me fine military coat. If 
it’s grand uniforms you'd be seein’, off 
with ye this instant to Philadelphia 
town and g gape at the red-coated dan- 
dies of General Howe’s army. 

Ben . (laughing good-naturedly): 
This fellow’s a Patriot, and an Ameri- 
can, wouldn't you know by the way he 
talks?—Corporal, accept my apologies. 

Corpora: | will, then, for ye're a 
fine-spirited lad. So, who may ye be, 
and where d’ye come from now? 

Ben: I’m Ben Holden; I was born in 
Bucks County, yonder, and I'm a 
prenticed to a printer in Philadelphia. 
Dr. Franklin himself gave me his bless- 
ing. 

Wituram: And I’m William Evans. I 
live along the Delaware, near Trenton, 
and my father’s a bootmaker. 

Epuraim: Now, if youre satisfied 
we're not spies, may we warm our- 
stlves by your fire? 

(Other Boys move across to fire as 
he speaks.) 

CorporaL: Yere welcome to it. 
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There's plenty of wood hereabouts: it’s 
not that we're worryin’ about, it’s the 
grub. So make yerselves comfortable. 
(The four Boys and Corporal gather 
round the fire.) And what may ye have 
in them bags ye’re carryin’? 

WitiiaM: These be gifts for our 
friends here, and for my Pa. (William 
unties his bundle, and the other boys 
lay their staffs and bundles on the snow. 
In pantomime they clear away snow 
before the fire. The wind blows, and 
the boys show by gestures that they 
feel it.) Woo-oh! The sun’s gone down 
now! 

Corpora: Sure it’s the coldest Feb- 
ruary I've ever seen. (To Joseph.) Is 
yer Da here, lad? And who may he be? 

Josern: Lawrence Jones,—he was 
Private Lawrence Jones last time we 
had word from him, and that was 
months ago. I’ve brought food here for 
him; my Ma cooked it—and a shawl, 
too—( Brings forth a large knitted shawl 
and a few other things. The shawl is a 
real property; the other things simply 
paper packages, except the bread.)— 
she made this, and I've got a personal 
message. I want to see him, sir. 

Corporat: Lawrence Jones, lad? 
Lawrence—was he a short fellow? With 
a bit of a limp?—Ay—I remember—ye 
poor lad—I’m that sorry for ye... 
(Pause.) Larry Jones was a brave man— 

Josern: Was a brave man, Corporal? 
What do you mean? 

Corpora: Ye've heard, I'll warrant, 
that life in this camp is hard. The Gen- 
eral told the honorable gentlemen of 
Congress there was three thousand of 
us here unfit for duty, because we're 
“barefoot, and otherwise naked,” but 
much good his tellin’ ‘em did. There’s 
been sickness—and death, lad—for lots 
of us. 

Joseru: But what about my Pa, sir? 

Corporat: Yer Da—well, yer Da 
took sick and—he passed on like so 
many others—these two months ago. 
I'm sorry, lad; and sorry for yer Ma, 
Glory be! 


JoserpH (dazed): I—I don't know 
what I can tell my Ma when I go home 
—I don’t know! She’s been expecting 
him now for a long while; his enlist- 
ment time was up befare Christmas 
and we thought hed be home then. 

Corporat (with a note of resent- 
ment): My enlistment time’s up too, 
I'm tellin’ ye, and a lot of others here 
want to go back to their families and 
farms! But you can't fight a war with- 
out soldiers, and soldiers back home 
don't make an army. Sometimes I’m 
not so sure that anyone in these Colo- 
nies (besides myself and General Wash- 
ington, mind ye!) wants this Liberty 
we're fightin’ for! And I’m sometimes 
tempted — I might — (Confidentially) I 
say I might—pay a bit of a visit—just to 
see my old woman and the younguns, 
and set the farm to rights—I might. 
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Ben (opening his sack, showing ac- 
tual paper-wrapped objects, then look- 
ing at Corporal): You say your name 
is O'Malley .. . ? 

Corporat (ignoring this and peering 
into the sack): Bread! Fresh white 
bread! May I take just a squint at it? 

Ben: I knew a Farmer O'Malley 
down our way, but he was young. 

Corporat (Looking well at Ben): 
Hey! Don’t I know you—ain’t you that 
bold lad of Holden’s that was always 
after stealin’ me apples in the good days 
before the war! 

Ben: Why-then you are Farmer 
O'Malley! Here— (Offering bread, a real 
loaf.) This loaf was baked by your 
Missus, so it’s yours by rights. 

Corporat (eats a little from loaf): 
Mine! Glory be! And how is my Missus, 
and Nancy, and Molly, and Mickey, 
and Katie and the baby? Do they get 
on proper without me? Have they 
enough to eat, is it? Do they need me 
home, and do they miss me at all? 

Ben: I saw them all and talked with 
them—'twas only three days ago. 
They're all in the best of health. Your 

lissus begged us to say that you're to 
remain here with the General so long 
as he needs you. 

(The boys, who insist that they have 
an importar.t message to be delivered in 
person to General Washington, finally 
prevail on the Corporal to see what he 
can do for them. Presently he returns 
with one of Washington’s Aides who 
also tries to get the boys to give him the 
message. But the boys stubbornly re- 
fuse. Finally he too goes off, promising 
to get word to the General. 

The boys spruce up somewhat, and 











Illustrations by Kate Tracy 
The three boys advanced uncertainly. 


use their staffs to present arms, as 
though they were muskets. The Cor- 
poral pokes the fire. He, too, is im- 
pressed by the solemnity of the occa- 
sion, and adjusts his “hat.” They all 
stand at attention. Bugle call in the dis- 
tance.) 

SPEAKER (standing out again): The 
Headquarters of the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Continental Army stands 
not far off through the wood. Just be- 
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fore that bugle you heard, the General 
left Headquarters accompanied by his 
Aide, and made his way through the 
woods. I hear a dead branch fall. 
(Pause.) Someone is coming! (The 
Speaker retires R.) 

(At L. enter the Aide, carrying @ 
(real) old-fashioned lantern. Stands at 
attention, and announces: ) 

Awe: His Excellency General Wash- 
ington. 

(Washington, played by a mature 
man of quiet dignity, enters and ad- 
vances a little toward C., past the Aide. 
The boys, at rigid attention, fall back 
two or three steps; the Corporal, up- 
stage, is also at attention: He is digni- 
fied, without being the least bit stiff. 
There is a touch of quiet dry humor in 
his manner at first.) 

WASHINGTON: 
Major? 

Awe: These are the lads, Your Ex- 


Are these the lads, 


cellency; (Pointing to them in turn.) 
Benjamin Holden, Ephraim Coates, 


William Evans, and Joseph Jones. 
Jones is the son of Private Jones, sharp- 
shooter of the 27th Pennsylvania— 
Larry Jones, whom Your Excellency 
will remember—the one who... 

WasHINGTON (advancing to Joseph): 
Larry Jones? Ay—young man, you will 
convey to your mother my heartfelt 
condolences, and inform her that her 
husband—your father—died the death of 
a devoted patriot. 

Josern (at attention): 
(Hides his head in his arm.) 

(Washington gently takes the boy's 
staff and sack, and lays them on the 
snow. He then turns to the others.) 

WasHINGTON: You may all take your 
ease... (The boys awkwardly set 
down their staffs and sacks.) And now, 
to what do I owe the honor of this 
somewhat unusual visit to our Head- 
quarters? (Boys are rather embar- 
rassed.) Come, who is your spokesman? 

(The others urge Ben forward.) 

Ben: I, sir, I'm Ben Holden from 
near Trenton, apprenticed to a printer 
in Philadelphia, and blessed by Dr. 
Franklin in person. These lads and I 
are loyal Americans, sir. We have come 
here with what food and clothing we 
could carry—but—but I’m afraid it’s not 
much . . . seeing your great need: a 
jacket, some fresh bread (The Corporal 
gives a slight start), a pair of boots 
made by Willy’s father, a shawl . 

WaAsHINGTON: And now will you do 
me the kindness of telling me why you 
wished to see me in person? 

Ben: Well, sir, our friends and fam- 
ilies, knowing you were in difficulty, 
would have you know that even the 
young and the old, and the women, 
and the lads and girls are—I can't re- 
call the words—are with you. We live 
amongst many still loyal to the King, 
and my Pa declares you ought to know 

(Continued on next page) 


Y-yes, sir. 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
this, and take courage. We tried in the 
autumn to send you horses and food 
but they were captured and sold, some- 
times by British raiders, but oftener 
by those that were born here and 
should, by rights, be helping us. We 
know your men are deserting, that they 
want news of their wives, and families, 
and farms; but we lads are trying to 
do our part, and my Ma declares I'm 
the head of our family now; and—and 
—these things—(Points to sacks on the 
ground.) they seem so little, and you 
need so much—and—I'm right sorry, sir, 
I can't say more . 

Wasuincton: What you have said 
means more to me than a hundred 
wagons of food or clothing. This is evi- 
dence of that spirit of Liberty without 
which we cannot hope to win our free- 
dom. I have sometimes despaired of 
our cause, and I wonder ... (His voice 
trails off. The boys don't interrupt him. 
The bugle again in the distance. This 
rouses Washington. To Corporal, who 
has begun to doze.) Corporal! (Cor- 
poral jumps to attention.) You will take 
these things to Headquarters and see 
that they are divided amongst the sick 
according to the needs of each. I take it 
that you, Corporal, are partial to good 
white bread? 

Corporat: Excellency . . . ! 

(Washington extracts part of loaf 
which the Corporal has stuffed into his 
clothes. ) 

Ben: Your pardon, Excellency, I 
gave him that bread; it was his own 
Missus that baked it. 

WasHINGTON (to Aide): Major, un- 
der the western t. we may, I think, 
dispense with the usual court martial? 

Corrorat (saluting): Thank ye, 
Your Excellency. (Begins to pick up the 
sacks, at which Jose ph runs to him and 
takes out the shawl.) 

Josern (hesitating, as he stands at 
attention before Washington): Your— 
Your Excellency, this shawl is the one 
my Ma knitted for my Pa, and now— 
now that he won’t need it. 

WASHINGTON: Proceed. 

Joseru: I wondered, it would please 
my Ma—are you ever cold, Your Excel- 
lency? 

WASHINGTON: I am often cold, lad. 

Joseru: Then would you—would you 
oblige me by taking this for yourself? 

Wasnincton (touched): I am in- 
deed obliged to you, and to your es- 
teemed Ma as well. (Takes shawl and 
looks at it carefully.) "Tis excellently 
knitted. . . . If you agree not to inform 
Mistress Washington, I will say that 
Her Excellency could not have made 
a better one herself. (Wraps shawl 
about his neck. The Corporal stares at 
him open-mouthed. Corporal then 
picks up the sacks and, after an attempt 
at a salute, marches off L. Washington 
turns to the boys.) 1 would offer you 
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the hospitality of our camp, my young 
friends, but this spot is just as warm 
and, I fear, somewhat cleaner than 
what you would find up yonder in the 
woods, so make yourselves comfortable 
round the fire. The Corporal will return 
directly, I hope, but he looks somewhat 
sleepy. You will oblige me by helping 
him stand guard tonight. 

Boys (excited) : Ay, sir!—We'll be 
honored.—Indeed, we will, sir! 

Wasuincton (to his Aide): Now, 
Major, back to our drills; Baron Steuben 
will upbraid us for being absent so long 
—without his leave! 

(Washington turns to go out with 
Aide. William steps forward.) 

Wit_uiaM: Sir? 

Wasuincton (to Aide): One mo- 
ment, Major. Yes, lad? 

WituiaM: Sir, my Pa will tell you I 
am the best shot in our part of the 
county, and I—I would like, sir, to be 
a soldier with you. 

WaAsHINGTON: You are only a boy. 

WituiAM: I’m—I'm sixteen, sir. 

Wasuincton: Can that be possible? 


(Looks at him severely). 
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Corporal O'Malley on pits ly 


WituiaM: Well, sir, I shall be fifteen 
next June. 

(An orderly comes in L. and stands 
at attention. ) 

Wasuincton (impatiently): 
your message, man. 

Orverty: General Von Steuben’s 
compliments, sir, the General requests 
Your Excellency’s presence at the new 
drill; the men, he declares, are becom- 
ing most impatient. 

WASHINGTON: My compliments to 
the General. Pray inform him that I 
shall be delayed another three min- 
utes. 

(The orderly salutes and goes out.) 

Ben: Sir, do you require a drummer 
boy? I. 

Jose PH: | can shoot straighter than 
Will, sir, and I really am sixteen... 

Erunan: Would you permit me to 
shine Your Excellency’s boots... ? 

(The above three speeches ase al- 


Speak- 









most simuliancous. Washington raisee 
one arm in a gesture of admonishment, 
and the boys are silent.) 


WASHINGTON: Lads—or, _ rather, 
young men... it is natural that you 
should wish to help us fight our good 
fight, and I shall not try to make you 
think I am displeased. This war can 
be won only if a sufficient number of us 
are determined to win it; if we think 
and feel freedom, if we give our sol- 
diers the courage to see through to the 
end what they have undertaken. 

I have been put in comm: ind of a 
ragged rabble of farmers, blacksmiths, 
ministers of the Gospel, schoolmasters, 
and a few gentlemen, like the young 
Marquis de la Fayette, who is at this 
moment catching his death of cold in- 
structing a company of soldiers how to 
keep step—with the snow three feet 
deep as you see, and a bitter wind 
blowing. There is something about us 
—about you and me, about your Pas 
and Mas—that cannot and, by Heaven, 
will not, suffer the command of any 
master. I can find soldiers to fight our 
battles if you at home keep on wanting 
us to win. 

You at home are even more necessary 
than we. And for these reasons, Will, 
and Ben, and Ephraim, and Joseph, I 
thank you from the bottom of my 
heart, and I accept your offer, (The 
boys are delighted.) but I shall not 
take you into the army; proceed as you 
have’ begun, and when this war is over 
there will be, I promise you, much 
more for you to do than could be done 
at this time. It is for you and your 
brothers and sisters, and your children 
after you, to make full and proper use 
ot this thing we call Liberty. Possibly— 

»ssibly, I say, your descendants may 
nd some means to settle their differ- 
ences without killing those who dis- 
agree with them.—And now, my time 
is up. Young men—fellow soldiers—you 
will be gone in the early morning; con- 
vey my respectful compliments to your 
people, and my thanks, and remember 
that you are all soldiers with us in this 
struggle. (The boys stand at attention, 
deeply moved, but utter no sound. They 
go R., find places in the snow, under 
the trees, lie down, and are soon 
asleep. The Corporal returns, having 
delivered the sacks. He picks up and 
distributes the staffs among the sleep- 
ing boys; covers them up in pantomime, 
and comes back to Washington, who 
has been standing in a thoughtful atti- 
tude. Washington draws his shawl tight 
around his neck: the wind has risen 
again. The Corporal comes close to 
Washington and almost kneels at his 
feet, laying his musket on the ground. 
Washington is not surprised. He lifts 
him up until the Corporal stands faci 
him, as Washington speaks quietly. 
O'Malley! 

Corporat: Sir? 
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WasHINGTON: Patrick O'Malley. 

Corporat: Sir! You know my first 
name, then? 

WasHINGTON: You're homesick, man. 

Corporat: I was, sir, God forgive 
me! 

WASHINGTON: You are wondering 
about your wife and family. 

Corporat: I was, Excellency, but the 
boys brought me grand news. 

WasuIncTon (after a short pause): 
Patrick, when were you intending to 
leave us? 

Corporat (supplicating): 
me, sir, I was that worried! 

Wasnincton (severely): You are 
aware what we call that crime in the 
army? 

CorPorRAL: Yes—yes-—sir. 

Wasuincton: And the penalty for it? 

Corpora: Y-yes, sir. Please, please 


Forgive 


don’t disgrace me! I couldn’t stand that.’ 


I'll never think of going away again! 
I got to worryin’ about the farm, and 
Nancy and Mickey and all... 

Wasuincton: I have not seen my 
farm for years, either. 

Corporat: Is your time up, Excel- 
lenev? 

Wasuincton (with the shadow of a 
smile): It cannot be up until this strug- 
gle is over, and victory achieved.—You 
are a trusted sentry, Patrick; upon you 
may depend the safety of our camp. If 
you ever consider leaving us again, will 
you come to me, in person, and inform 
me? 

CorporaL (taking Washington's 
hand for a second and letting it drop): 
Oh, I will, Excellency!—For the love of 
all the saints, sir, I'd not want a livin’ 
soul to know about me goin’ to desert. 

WasHINGTON (resuming his dignity 
and severity): Corporal! 

Corporat (at attention): Your Ex- 
cellency? 

Wasuincton: I did not hear one 
word of what you have just told me. 

Corporat (gratefully): Excellency, 
I will never forget one word of what 
you have just told me! (Stoops to pick 
up his musket, and shivers as Washing- 
ton is about to go out.) 

(Washington unwinds shawl from 
his own neck, and puts it round the 
corporal’s shoulders. The corporal si- 
lently and proudly allows Washington 
to do this. Washington then goes out 
L., and the corporal, his musket on his 
shoulder, begins pacing back and forth. 
The bugle sounds in the distance. As 
the corporal marches upstage, or far- 
ther than usual to the L., he is no longer 
the center of interest, and quietly slips 
out. Then the speaker walks to the C. 
of the stage and addresses the audi- 
ence: ) 

SPEAKER: And that is all. You cannot 
read this little story in your history 
books, for it is not there, vet such a 
thing might have happened. We know 
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that over a hundred and fifty years ago 
Washington and his officers and his men 
did thus and so, but what the boys and 
girls, the wives and daughters did, was 
neither very exciting nor very spectacu- 
lar. Yet, as we have tried to show you, 
that is the kind of thing that helped 
win that freedom which we of today 
accept as naturally as the air we 
breathe, that precious and inalienable 
right to call our bodies and our souls 
our own, and to resist at whatever cost 
any man, party, or nation that seeks to 
deprive us of it. (He stands still for a 
moment, then turns and walks off.) 


Become a JSA 


Membership Is Open to All 
5th to 9th Graders 


Would you like to have your own original 
work considered for publication in Junior 
Scholastic? If so, send your contributions to 
the Junior Scholastic Achievement (JSA) 
Club, 250 East 43rd Street, New York, N. Y. 

Any boy or girl in the 6th, 7th, 8th, or 
9th grades may send in contributions. You 
may send verse, short 
stories, letters, short 
essays, photographs, 
cartoons or puzzles, 
If your work is ac- 
cepted, you will re- 
ceive a red, white 
and blue button with 
the letters “JSA” 
printed in the center. (See cut above.) 

Be sure to include your name, age, home 
address, school and grade. You must also 
have your teacher's signature below the 
statement: “This is to certify that to the 
best of my knowledge the work submitted 
is the original work of this pupil.” 

Entries will not be erturned to the pupil 
unless accompanied by 3 postage. 





Stories, letters and essays may be on 
any place you've visited, stories of things 
you've done or ex iting experiences you've 


had, descriptions of things you've made. 


Improve Your Reading 
The department, “Improve Your 
Reading,” by Dr. Saul B. Sells, is omit- 
ted from this issue, and will be resumed 
in next week’s issue, 
—Editor. 





| ISA CLUB | 








N the February 5th issue of Junior 

Scholastic, the JSA Club publish- 

ed a short, descriptive piece called 
“Night in the Woods,” by Anne Oas, 
13, Grade 8, Paw Paw School, 
Michigan. 

Impressed by this, Eva Fracko- 
wiak, of Lincoln School, Bay City, 
Michigan, sat down and in thirty 
minutes put the story in verse form. 
Here it is: 


Night in the Woods 


By EVA FRACKOWIAK 


Lincoln School, Bay City, Mich, 
Age 13. Grade 8 ey 


The pale moon came over the hill, 
To see it rise was indeed a thrill. 
It threw its shining silver beams 

Into the rippling running streams. 


Deep purple was the shadowy sky, 
The stars could be seen from ahigh, 
The forest deep then in shadows grown, 
No moon nor stars through it shone. 


A restless doe in a thicket lay 

Waiting anxiously for the break of day. 
A coyote howled a terrible sound, 

The lonely doe huddled to the ground, 


Then the sky began to light, 

And the birds swiftly came into flight. 
The doe breathed the morning air 
And ran away from its lair. 


Pussy Willow 
By MILDRED KIMBALL 


West Junior H. S., Sioux City, lowa 
Age 12. Grade 7 


I have a little pussy, 

Her coat is silver gray. 
She’s over in the meadow, 
Not very far away. 

She'll always be a pussy. 
She'll never be a cat. 


She’s just.a pussy willow, 
So what do you think of that! 


My Valentine 


By MARGUERITE BARTZ 
Overland School, Overland Park, Kans, 
Age 13. Grade 8 

It was a cut-out of rare design, 

I made it for my valentine; 

Then sealed it with a big red dart, 

And wrote on it, “To My Sweetheart.” 


That was when I was quite small, 

And now I have the florist call 

With a bouquet of roses gay, 

“To My Sweetheart forever and a day.” 
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BIB and TUCK 


A Tucker Special Hamburger is a 
star item at Chefs’ Club dinner 


IB said that Tuck’s calendar 
B made February look like “a 


month of bulls’ eyes” to her. It 
was all rings and signs and funny- 
looking drawings! Tuck said it was 
all pertectly simple, once you got the 
hang of it: the one-ringers were Jeft 
Jr. high basketball games; the one- 
ringers with skull-and-crossbones 
were quiz dates; and the three dou- 
ble-ringers were famous birthdays 

Lincoln’s, Washington's, and 
Bobo Tanner's. 

“Yes, but what’s the 23rd?” asked 
Bib. “It’s a triple-ringer, and there's 
also a drawing . . . looks like Mom’s 
new spring hat turned upside-down 
with smoke pouring out of it.” 

“Oh, that,” Tuck said, as if any- 
body should have known what the 
drawing represented, “that’s not a 
hat! That's a steaming pot of stew. 
February 23rd is The Chefs’ Club 
dinner. And say, by the way, you can 
2.8 you've got 35 cents,” 

“Thirty- five ce ntsl 

Gosh, that’ spre tty steep!” 
Bib said. “Don't you 
ever have guests?” _ 

“Sure we do,” Tuck 
explained, “but we 
haven't got enough mon- 
ey in the treasury to 
feed them free of charge. 
paying 
guests. But you won't re- 


So ours” are 


gret coming,” he added, 
quickly. “It'll be the best 
35 cents you ever spent, 
I'm in a_ position to 
know. I'm on the menu 
committee.” 


7 HE Tuckers heard 


plenty about The Menu 
during the week before 
the dinner. The first plan 
was to have an “interna- 
tional dinner” made up 
of the foreign dishes the boys had 
learned to prepare in their “Eating 
Our W ay {round the World” series 
in “home eck” class. But this plan 
didn’t work out so well. Every “inter- 
national dinner” they pl: inned looked 
like a bad case of indigestion. Blimp 
Boni mo’s d nner include d Italian 
spaghetti, Mexican chili, and Indian 


curry—all on the same menu! Mrs. 
Saltus, the “home eck” teacher, said 
she was afraid no one would be able 
to get up from the table. Blimp final- 
ly ‘admitted the meal might be a 
little heavy! (Blimp was 6 feet tall 
and about as wide! ) 

Tuck finally crashed through with 
a humdinger of an idea. He suggest- 
ed an “All-American dinner” with 
what he called “U. S. No. 1 ‘burgers” 
as the main dish. (This was his own 
recipe for hamburgers wrapped in 
bacon and baked in a tomato-catsup 
sauce. ) 

Also, there would be baked beans, 
cole slaw, corn bread, apple pie and 
cheese, coffee and milk. Tuck said 
a menu like that pretty well covered 
the territory, meaning the United 
States. 


Mom and Pop Tucker were very 
sorry they had to miss the Tucker 
Speci: il, but they had already prom- 





Illustrations by Kate Tracy 


Bib went up and spoke to Mrs. Obolansky 


ised to attend a church supper that 
night. Bib, however, had saved up 
her movies-and-soda allowance for 
two weeks in order to attend. She 
said she wouldn't miss it for any- 
thing. She'd been dying to find out 
just how much “those boys” knew 
about cooking! 

“Puh-lenty,” Tuck boasied on the 





way to school the morning of the 
23rd. “And don’t forget, Miss Priss, 
we know a thing or two about table 
manners, too. And, since we expect 
the same of our guests, perhaps 
youd better not leave your spoon 
sticking out of your cup. And don't 
mop up your plate with a bread 
crust . . . just for tonight!” 

“Well,” said Bib _ indignantly, 
“just for tonight, you'd better not 
stack the plates a mile high the way 
you do at home—and then nearly 
drop them! I don’t see why they let 
you be a waiter, anyhow. You'll 
probably have Mrs. Obolansky in a 
pretzel twist, if you pass things to 
the right, inste rad of to the left, like 
you abe ays. 

But Tuck wenn’ listening. He had 
spotted Bo Tanner going up the 
school steps. “Podden me, moddom,” 
Tuck said to Bib as he hurried 
ahead. Then he turned and sang out 
to her over his shoulder, “] want the 
waiter with the water for my daugh- 
ter!” 

Oo oO 2 


— Obolansky, president of 
The Chefs, was standing at the door 
of the “home eck” dining room wel- 
coming people, when Bib arrived 
that evening. She saw several people 
she knew, but went right up and 
spoke to Mrs. Obolansky and one or 
two other parents of Chefs, before 
she greeted her own friends. Mrs. 
Obolansky was sitting near the table 
when Bib went up to her. 

“How do you do, Mrs. Obolansky,” 
Bib said cheerily. 

“Hello, Bib, it’s nice to see you,” 
said Mrs. Obolansky, offering her 
hand. They shook hands, and Bib 
moved on to take her seat at the 
table. Next to her sat Sue Tanner, 
Bo’s sister, who Tuck thought looked 
so much like Judy Garland. 

Bib and Sue talked about how 
nice the table looked. Sue said she 
had half-expected to find all the sil- 
ver to one side, the way Bo some- 
times set the table at home, when he 
was in a hurry. But everything was 
just right—fork, napkin, and butter 
plate to the left; knife, spoon, and 
water-glass to the right. 

Bib was most impressed by the 
place mats. They were outline maps 
of the United States decorated with 
drawings of “famous dishes.” For 
instance, along the coast of New 
England there was a bowl of clam 
showder. Also, a baked ham in Vir- 
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a dish of gumbo at New Or- 

, tamales in Texas, corn-on-the- 

cob in the middle west, a fruit salad 
bowl in California, etc. 

For the centerpiece the boys had 











When Tuck passed the cornbread to Sue, 
i looked like a game of hide-and-seek, 
Sue finally grabbed a piece though. 


scouted around school and collected 
various objects which represented 
different sections of the United 
States —Indian pottery, a wooden 
bow! filled with painted gourds, a 
maple syrup jug, and several models 
from the workshop. 


The dinner went off very well with 
only one or two slips, Tuck couldn’t 
remember whether to serve things 
to the right or left and, when he 
passed the plate of cornbread to Sue 
Tanner, it looked like a game of 
hide-and-seek between them. Sue 
finally grabbed a piece as the plate 
breezed by. Then Bo was a little 
nervous about re-filling the water- 
glasses, and, as a consequence, Mrs. 
Obolansky got a few drops of water 
in her ear. Bo apologized, though, 
and Mrs. Obolansky was very nice 
about it. 


A FTER the dinner was over, the 
guests had great fun with the state- 
naming contest. Everybody had to 
fill in the names of the states on their 
place mats. There was a time limit of 
fifteen minutes. The best score was 
made by Pud Corwin, who was in 
the seventh grade, but was 
smart, 

Shucks Conley walked part of the 
way home with the Tuckers and told 
them how funny Sue Tanner’s map 
was. Sue hadn’t been able to make 
things come out right, and she had 
the Southern states pretty mixed up. 


very 
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When time was up, she was still 
looking for Louisiana. Guess what 
she did? Blamed if she didn’t mark 
off a piece of Texas and call it Loui- 
siana! 

“What happened to you, Bib?” 
asked Tuck with a wink at Shucks. 
“I thought sure you'd win.’ 

“Well, er—uh, I think I left out 
some,” Bib said, which was the 
truth but not the whole truth. Sure 
thing, she wasn’t going to let Tuck 
Tucker know that she couldn't find 








Rhode Island—of all places—and in 


desperation had marked “R. I.” oppo- | 


site the drawing of a lobster off the 
Maine coast. It looked like an island 

to her! 
If Tuck knew that, 
never hear the end of it. 
—Gay HEap. 


Bib would 


SOME FUN 


Joke of the Week 


OR the best joke sent in each week, 

Junior Scholastic awards a JSA but- 
ton. This week’s award goes to Alma 
Lee Hallman, 13, Junior H. S., Tupelo, 
Miss., for the following joke: 

Housewife: “What makes you so late 
with the milk these mornings?” 

Milkman: “Well, you see the Pure 
Food .Law doesn’t allow more than 
25,000,000 bacteria to the gallon of 
milk, and you wouldn't believe how 
long it takes to count the little sons-of- 
guns!” 


East Liverpool, Ohio 


This week we hail The Garrulous 
Gazette, a snappy little mimeographed 
job published by the pupils of Sixth 
Street School, East Liverpool, Ohio. 
Billy Belaney, joke editor, is to be con- 
gratulated for collecting (or inventing) 
the following true (or false) items of 
classroom inquisition: 

Mr. Moore: 
me?” 

Keith Eardley: 
shook my head.” 

Mr. Moore: “But you don’t expect 
me to hear it rattle away up here, do 
you?” 


“Why don’t you answer 


I did, Professor. I 


Mrs. Martin: “Do you think paper 
can be used effectively to keep people 
warm?” 

Billy Belaney: “I should say so! The 
last report card I rhe: home ke pt the 
family hot for a week.” 

Miss Smurthwaite: “Now, Janet, ex- 
plain the difference between sufficient 
and enough.” 

Janet Hatch: “If mother helps me to 
cake, I get sufficient. If I help myself, I 
get enough,” 
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8 PRIZES EVERY MONTH 


Monthly Prize Winners for the First Five 
Months Will Be Entered in National 
Scholastic Awards for 


GRAND NATIONAL PRIZE of $50 


Win fame and money with your favorite 
snapshots! Every month, for six months, 
Argus will award the following prizes: 


First Prize . . . +; 3 
Second Prize . . os 0 
Third Prize. . oa 2 
Five Prizes of . . oe 


for the best photographs taken 
with an Argus Candid Camera 


All monthly prize-winning pictures for 
the first five months will also be entered 
by Internatidnal Research Corporation 
for the National Scholastic Awards. These 
awards, sponsored by Argus, will be as 
follows: 


i a a ae 
Second Prize o£ es @ 25 
Third Prize . *e © @ * 15 
fies Peles OF. 2 ce tl Cl 5 
for the best photographs taken 


with any type of camera 


Win prizes in both contests! Open to all 
students in 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, “ith 
and 12th grades. Pictures may be on 
ANY subject. February contest entries 
must be received by International Re- 
search Corporation not later than mid- 
night, March 10th. Get your entry to 
your dealer by the end of the month so 
we're sure to receive it on time. 


For rules and official entry blanks, see 
your local Argus Dealer 


ARGUS CANDID CAMERAS $7.50 to $30 


If you do not know your dealer’s name 
and address, mail coupon below. 








.------------ argus _ 

| International Research Corp. | 

| 363 Fourth $t., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

| Please send me the names and addresses | 

of the local Argus dealers. 

| Nome | 

| Address | 

Caw ewer arenes eee ew we ewe — 
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MORE HEADLINE NEWS 


Supreme Court 
Saves 4 Negroes 
W ere sentenced to die 


The lives of four young Florida Ne- 
groes, who had been found guilty of 
murder by Florida courts and were sen- 
tenced to death, were saved by the 
United States Supreme Court last Mon- 
day (Lincoln’s birthday). 

The Supreme Court decided that the 
Negroes had not been tried fairly. Their 
constitutional rights were violated, the 
Court said. The youths at first denied 
that they were guilty of murder. After 
five days of questioning which filled 
them with “terror and frightful misgiv- 
ings,” they confessed. 

The youths were accused of robbing 
and murdering an elderly white man 
in Pompano, Fla., on the night of May 
13, 1933. 

Brutal methods were used by police, 
the sheriff, and guards, in wringing 
confessions out of the prisoners, the 
Supreme Court declared. 

justice Hugo Black, of Alabama, 
wrote the Court’s decision, in which 
the other justices concurred (agreed). 

Justice Black’s decision said that we 
must do all in our power to see that 
“the helpless, weak . . . victims of preju- 
dice and public excitement” are treated 
fairly, “whatever their race, creed, or 
persuasion.” 


That “Funny Man” 
Fights Joe Louis 


Joe Louis, world’s heavyweight box- 
ing champion, got the surprise of his 
life on the night of Feb. 9, in his fight 
with the Chilean heavyweight, Arturo 
Godoy, in Madison Square Garden, 
New York. 

The fight was scheduled for 15 
rounds—if it would happen to go that 
far. But hardly anybody, least of all Joe 
Louis, expected it to go more than six 
rounds, All the sports writers expected 
Louis to score an early knockout. 

When the bell rang to end the fif- 
teenth round and the fight, “Goody” 
Godoy was still on his feet, and ap- 
parently ready to go fifteen more 
rounds. Louis hadn’t even knocked him 
down during the fight. 

Godoy’s strategy was to keep Louis 
from hitting him a solid blow. So Godoy 
adopted strange tactics: he crouched 
far over, in the manner of an animal on 
all fours. Thus, Joe Louis could not 
land a square blow where it would have 
the greatest effect—in the solar plexus, 
over the heart, or on the chin. 

Louis could have struck blows direct- 


ly on the top ot Godoy’s head, but he 
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didn’t do this because he was fearful 
of the damage it might do to his hands. 

Godoy was so delighted with his suc- 
cess in staying 15 rounds that he plant- 
ed a kiss on Louis’ cheek. He also 
danced around the ring in a delirium 
of joy. 

The judges, by a decision of 2 to 1, 
awarded the victory to Louis. One judge 
said that Godoy deserved the victory. 

Next day, when the fighters met for 
the pay-off in the promoter’s office, they 
shook hands warmly. Then Louis turned 
to a friend, and said, in a low voice: 
“He's a funny man.” 

Louis received $32,848 for the fight; 
Godoy’s share was $13,540. 






FIVE QUESTIONS 


For Oral or Written Work 


These questions are based on Headline 
News articles in this issue. They cover 
points not included in the “Following the 
Headlines” test below. 

1. Television recently made important 
progress. What was it? Draw a sketch on 
the blackboard, illustrating the demonstra- 
tion that was made on Feb. 1. (Article and 
illustrations on page 2.) 

2. Why are horses pulling an airplane in 
the photograph on page 4? 

3. Where is Mr. Welles going, and what 
is the purpose of his trip? (Article on 
page 5.) 

4. East is east, and west is west. But 
where is the Near East? Where is the Far 
East? (Article on page 3.) 

5. Why is the Department of Agricul- 
ture starting a cotton stamp plan? ( Article 
on page 4.) 





each. Total 30.) 


Soil Conservation Service 
Farm Security Administration 


(Score 10 points each.) 


rubber. 


arr. 


10 points.) 
First postmaster general of U. 8. 
A famous Indian chief 
Former president of Harvard Univ, 





FOLLOWING THE HEADLINES 


Test yourself. If you check or fill in the right answers, you will have a total 
score of 100. How close can you come? These questions are based on news 

: : me , + 
articles in this issue. Answers appear on opposite page. Don’t look now! 


1. THE NEAR EAST (Article and map on page 3) 
Here are 10 nations. Five are nations of the Near East. Five are Balkan 
nations. Which are which? Write B or NE opposite each. (Score 3 points 


Yugoslavia Iraq Hungary 
Saudi Arabia Greece Trans-Jordan 
Bulgaria Rumania Syria 

Iran 


One nation (not listed above) belongs to the Balkan Entente and is also 
a nation of the Near East. Which is it?....................-..--.--(Seore 10 points.) 


2. COTTON STAMP PLAN (Article on page 4) 


The cotton stamp plan is directed by one of the following divisions of 
the U. S. Dep't. of Agriculture. Which is it? (Score 10 points. ) 


Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation 


3. SYNTHETIC RUBBER (Article on page 5) 
Mark each of the following statements T (for true) or F (for false). 


(1 Synthetic rubber is grown on trees in Libera. 
(0 Synthetic rubber means rubber that bounces higher than ordinary 


1 Synthetic rubber will be made by Standard Oil Co. out of oil and 


C) German chemists make synthetic rubber out of coal and air. 


4. BOOKER T. WASHINGTON (Article on page 5) 


Booker T. Washirton was one of the following. Which was he? (Score 


My score................ 


My score............... 


U. S. Forest Service 
U. S. Weather Bureau 
Bureau of Entomology 


Be CR cccisnsccnien 


My score.............. = 


First Negro congressman 
A great Negro educator 
A slave of George Washington 


My score...........00. - 


My total score............. _— 
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Before and After 

There are some words in the English 
language which begin and end with the 
same letters written in the same order. 
An example of such a word is ONION. 
Fill in the blanks in the four words be- 
low by using the same letters in the 
same order. The definition of each word 
appears below it. 


= 
a 

%, —-——ERTAINM --a@ 
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A symbol 

To reduce in rank 
Amusement 

One who tortures 


Mysterious Maze 


Do mazes amaze you? Begin this one 
where the star tells you to start, go to 
each letter once, and return to the start- 
ing point without retracing any part of 
your route. If you do this c rectly, the 
letters will spe I] out the names of a boy 
and a girl. 





OUR FRONT COVER 
The two basketball players who posed 


for the photograph on our front cover this 
week are Robert Reiman, 12 (in white 
jersey) and William Dotts, 12. They attend 
Trinity School, New York. The referee is 
Mr. Dudley Maxim, Trinity athletic direc- 
tor. The photograph is by Owen Reed, 
Junior Scholastic’s staff photographer. 


Following the Headlines 
Key to test on opposite page 


1. Balkans: Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Greece, Ruma 
mania, Hungary. 
Near East: Saudi Arabia, Iran, Iraq, Syria, 
Trans-Jordan. 
Both: Turkey. 
Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation, 
: ie 


3. 
4. Great Negro educator. 
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Word Square 
The initial letters of the objects pic- 
tured below will make a word square. 
When you have discovered what the 
initial letter is for each picture, you will 
have three words of three letters each 
that read the same down and across. 
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All the Same 


How many words can you get out of 
the word SAME by the addition of the 
letters given below? For example, by 
adding B to S-A-M-E, and then rear- 
ranging the letters, you can get BEAMS. 

Add D to SAME 
Add G 
Add N 
Add § 
Add T 
Add U 


a 


JSA Contribution 

One of our JSA members, Avis Arline 
Arnold, 18, of 6454 Kimbark St., Chi- 
cago, Ill., has a stunt for you to try. 

Take five toothpicks and, without 
breaking them, bend each one in the 
middle to form a V. Put them all to- 
gether to make a sort of star shape, with 
the bases of the V’s touching. Now, 
drop a little water in the center of this 
star shape, and watch the form it takes! 


Last Week’s Answers 


This is how the dog looks after it has been 
blocked in. 
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Leaptrog. No. 2 jumps to 1, No. 5 jumps to 
2, No. 3 jumps to 5, No. 6 jumps 3, No. 4 
jumps to 6, No. 7 jumps to 4, and No 2 sumps 
to 7 


Hidden Animals, 1. Rat; 2. Ferret; 3. Owl; 
4. Bear. 








TRY A NEW ROYA; 


“OF COURSE, you can use a New 
Royal Portable—any boy or girl cant 
Here's a chance to prove it to your 
parents—show them, without risking 
a penny, what really swell-looking 
typing you—yes, YOU, even with ne 
experience, can turn out!’ 


PORTABLE IN 


SEND NO MONEY. .. Just mail the eoupon today. 
Actually you can't even begin to realize how easy the 
New Royal makes typing. Think of doing homework easi- 
ly—often in half the time . . neater—more accurate, 
too! Think of owning a typewriter that’s the envy of every 
boy or girl in the neighborhood! You can . - itsa 
cinch. But, first, get the FACTS. 










lS MAi, 
TODay 





Royal Typewriter Company, tne. i 
| Dept. A-53, 2 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
] Tell me how I can get a genuine New Royal Portable t 
on FREE HOME TRIAL; also tell me how | can | 
i own one for ONLY A FEW CENTS A DAY. Includ- 
ing small carrying charge | 
| NAME 
wick cvasesdocesee cITy | 
i erheerwer OO: «oo cctnscts 












To Master, this New 1940 P-A 
@ Just touch akey and blow normal- 
ly; you can’t miss. So easy, and such 
beautiful tone. Nothing to compare 
with these new P-A Saxes, Clarinets, 
Trumpets, and other P-A instru- 
ments. Fully guaranteed; your suc- 
cess assured. See your music dealer 
or write direct for beautiful free 
book. No obligation. Easy terms. 
Greatest fun, easiest with P-A. 137 
PAN-AMERICAN 
238 P-A Bidg. Elkhart, Indiana 


-_ a 
ee ee AE ERE 
A DOZEN FULL LENGTH PENCILS ENGRAVED 

IN GOLD WITH YOUR PERSONAL NAME 
FoR 





50c. 
These are fine quality pencils with gold tip and red 
erasers printed with your name, city and state up te 
44 letters 


PRINT YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS—SEND WITH 
50c MONEY ORDER OR STAMPS TO BRYN MAWR 
PENCIL COMPANY, 723 Seventh Ave., New York. 





t Knit your a. » closer together with 
es ins or rin, Bestion has been the [= 
ding maker for 45 years. Write 
today for our Free, sew 1940 catalog 


BASTIAN BROS. CO. Dept. S! Rochester, W. Y. 








DO YOU know what happens to a ‘bill—what occurs in @ 





Congressional 4 n M the inside of the 
Senate and the Seuss look ? If you'd like to know how 
Ameri an Democracy works, here's your chance, Send 25¢ 

ee at Work,’ an ius trated booklet | that gives 

5 Scholastic,” 2101, 250 
East. 43ra Street, ‘New York, N. x. 
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The biggest thrill 


in FLAVOR is 
PLANTERS 


A runner coming down the home stretch with a win- 
ning “kick”—there’s energy! And right there is the 
reason why it pays to eat energy foods like PLANT- 
ERS PEANUTS! These crisp meaty, salted peanuts 
are rich in vitamins that build winning stamina 
and they're just as rich in taste-like-more flavor! 
Treat yourself now to a real taste thrill—and plenty 
of energy too! Buy a bag of PLANTERS PEANUTS. 
You can tell they're genuine PLANTERS—and 
really fresh—by the picture of “MR. PEANUT” on 


the wrapper. 


















“Nothing Hits the Spot Like Planters” 






“MR. PEANUT” 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 

















Here is a fascinating, profusely illustrated book of great 
historical interest that every high school student should 
have. Just mail ten 5c Planters Salted Peanut Bags or ten 
wrappers of Planters 5c Jumbo Blocks to PLANTERS, 
Wilkes Barre, Pa., and we'll send you a copy free, postpaid, 


Stamp Collectors: Send ten 5c Planters Salted Peanut Bags 
or ten 5e Planters Jumbo Block wrappers for Planters 64- 
page Stamp Album or 100 stamps from all over the world, 
Send 20 bags or wrappers if you want both the album and 
stamps. Free on request: A valuable stamp premium catalog. 
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